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THE PRESENT issue completes the first volume of the 
Recorp. The experiment of its publication, though not yet 
fully clear from uncertainty, has on the whole proved decidedly 
encouraging. Those who have had its interests most at heart 
have felt that a trial of two years at least was needed to test 
the question of its permanent desirability. Accordingly, we set 
our faces hopefully to the beginning of a second volume, acknowl- 
edging most gratefully the cordial welcome that has been given 
us hitherto from both subscribers and exchanges. A carefully 
prepared index of the first volume accompanies this number. 


Tue AIR is full of discussions about the authority of the 
Bible. There is great timeliness, therefore, in the forcible 
article from the pen of Professor Zenos which we present to 
our readers herewith. Our satisfaction in having a contribu- 
tion from him on this most important but confused subject is 
tempered by the reflection that with the publication of this 
issue the writer’s connection with our editorial and institutional 
staff comes to an end. Dr. Zenos will carry with him to his 
new field the best wishes of every Hartford man. 
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ATTENTION is also called to the important Alumni News 
of this issue, including the necrology for the past year, and 
some very essential additions to the Register published in 
June. Valuable communications are presented from a veteran 
on the South African missionary field and from the Welles 
Fellow in Leipsic. Finally, the official announcement of the 
new system of elective study in the Seminary is given in 
full. @ther interesting material will be found in its appro- 
priate place. 


WE NOTICE an increasing tendency to supplement the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons by specially prepared lessons 
both for primary and for advanced pupils. The International 
system has had a wonderful career and continues to prove its 
general efficacy beyond all question. It is not rashly to be 
criticised or stupidly to be set aside. Rather may we hope that 
its value will be more widely recognized. But at the same time 
the very qualities that have won success for it are those that 
detract from its usefulness for classes having specialized needs. 
Hence special studies are sure to be demanded more and more, 
and, so far as they are skillfully and wisely prepared, they are 
heartily to be welcomed. 


THE FREQUENCY of conventions, religious and otherwise, 
sometimes draws forth a hasty criticism from those who see in 
them only an evidence of an itching for excitement and display. 
But to the thoughtful observer what spectacle could be grander 
than such truly wonderful gatherings as Mr. Moody’s “ confer- 
ences” at Northfield, the immense convention of the Christian 
Endeavorers at Minneapolis, and the International Council at 
London? One wishes that the real force of these demonstra- 
tions of the organized, living, consecrated force of Christianity 
could break in upon the indifference and hostility of unbelieving 
minds. As practical contributions to apologetics they are sim- 
ply irresistible. To the sympathetic believer, also, even in far- 
off lands, if he will but avail himself of the splendid newspaper 
reports of these gatherings, they bring a message full of inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm. The kindling gleam of their council- 
fires and the triumphant ring of their songs should surely 
be caught up and answered from every quarter of the globe. 
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INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY. 


The word inspiration is commonly used to designate a 
process and a result. The process so named is God’s part in 
the production of the Christian Scriptures. The fact that there 
is such a divine element in the Bible is readily conceded by 
large numbers of non-evangelicals, and even some non-chris- 
tians. The claims of the Bible for itself; the vast superiority 
of it over other books of religion and morals, not to say over all 
other books; the effect produced uniformly and invariably by 
its acceptance as a guide of thought and life; the existence in 
it of such an ideal as the character of Jesus Christ; the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ to the earlier books contained in it; its 
interpretation of and appeal to the human heart, and the re- 
sponse it meets there; all these considerations, along with 
others that might be named, have wrought the conviction in 
the hearts of men that the Bible has some sort of excellency as 
compared with other literature. The cause of this excellency 
is generally ascribed to the divine agency. The mode of its 
impartation to the Bible passes under the name of inspiration. 
Concerning the fact of inspiration in this sense very few would 
care to dispute. But, as already intimated at the outset, the 
term is also used to designate a result, and as to this result 
various thinkers entertain differing opinions. According to 
some it amounts to absolute inerrancy; others are satisfied to 
regard it as infallibility in matters of moral and religious char- 
acter; others still think it is nothing more than the general 
excellency conceded by all as a palpable fact. This difference 
of opinion, which has existed for a long while, has been intensi- 
fied by recent studies in the literary criticism of the books con- 
stituting the Bible, and the Church is now called upon to face a 
discussion of the whole question from the foundations. The 
discussion has been forced to a crisis, and, no matter what we 
may think of its wisdom, we are bound to witness its progress 
and assist in giving it the turn which, in our opinion, will result 
in the promotion of righteousness and truth. 
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We may note, before proceeding further, that there are some 
who deny the possibility or necessity of reaching definite con- 
clusions as to what inspiration secures for the Bible. And on 
hearing their statements we must confess that their reasons for 
giving up the search present themselves with considerable 
plausibility. Their force is enhanced by the natural dislike of 
the human mind for a difficult task. But after the seductive- 
ness of this call to inaction has worn off, the mind, in spite of 
its disinclination to hard work, reverts to the investigation, ask- 
ing itself, “What, after all, constitutes the peculiar character of 
the Bible commonly called inspiration?” Permanent agnosti- 
cism here is just as impossible as in philosophy. Agnosticism 
is transitional in its life. It sweeps like a wave. It tests and 
carries off and cleanses. When the wave has receded, those 
whom it did not have force to carry off stand firmer than ever. 
Thus we feel that to refuse to investigate the question before 
us would be to yield to a wave of agnosticism. There is no 
more reason why this region should be abandoned as a field of 
investigation than that the questions regarding the Person of 
Christ or the Atonement should be given up as insoluble or 
profitless. There are, without doubt, certain facts in this field ; 
to discover these, to group and classify them, to interpret and 
describe them, is, to say the least, a necessity and a duty to 
science. 

Returning now to the main question, we ask, “What does 
inspiration, as a process, secure to the Bible — inerrancy, infal- 
libility, or excellency?” The Church, in answering, has always 
selected out of these three concepts the largest and most inclu- 
sive. If the Christian Scriptures are inerrant, they are also in- 
fallible and excellent. But on what philosophical basis does the 
Church’s answer rest? Here, again, there is room for difference 
of opinion. Some Christian thinkers have assumed that iner- 
rancy was due toa direct and mechanical guidance of the writers 
of the Bible during the process of its composition, preserving 
them from errors. Others have ascribed it to a force myster- 
iously operating in sustaining and superintending these men, 
suggesfing and enabling them to accomplish their task without 
failing. This latter class of thinkers has failed to give fur- 
ther light, either directly or in the way of analogy, as to the 
nature of the process they attempt to explain. Without criti- 
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cizing these views, may we not go further than either of them 
does and say that, inasmuch as in nature the highest and most 
effective of forces is the vital force, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the divine energy working in the formation of the Revealed 
Word works in analogy to this force? If such be the case, then 
we have a conception of inspiration according to which it is an 
organizing process; and the result is an organic result. We 
believe this to be the case. The Bible everywhere bears the 
marks of unity and organization. The analogy, though not 
usually made the basis of a theory of inspiration, has almost 
uniformly been used by writers on inspiration as a figure of 
speech. (See especially the last essay in the volume entitled 
“The Inspired Word,” published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
At first sight it may appear to be a matter of no conse- 
quence whatever that the result of inspiration should be looked 
at as an organized unit; but on closer consideration it cannot 
fail to commend itself as a matter of the utmost importance. In- 
spiration will be one thing if the Bible is a disjointed series of 
productions brought to light according to the laws and demands 
of the generations that first used them, or, as most men would 
say, produced at random as occasion offered ; it will be another 
thing if the Bible is a series of books all of equal importance in 
their every part, and all bearing directly on one great aim; it 
will be quite another thing yet if the Bible is a collection of 
works with a system and principle of grouping that makes some 
of them of more vital importance than others, and some portions 
of the vital works of more central and essential character than 
the rest. This last view is the view required by the facts. The 
general principle of difference among the various parts of Scrip- 
ture has been held to quite extensively in history. Luther’s 
idea of a Gospel within the Gospel acting as a norm and stand- 
ard of comparison to test the authority of the other parts of the 
Bible is nothing but a recognition of the organic variety of the 
parts of the Bible. On the other hand, the doctrine of the Anal- 
ogy of Faith and the reference of the whole Scripture to Christ 
is nothing but a recognition of the organic unity of the Bible. 
In recent discussions on inerrancy, the stoutest advocates of 
that fact are understood to admit that errors may exist in trivial- 
ities, while their opponents claim that they must be limited to 
unessentials. Whether it be true or not that conservatives ad- 
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mit errors in unessentials, it remains true that both sides recog- 
nize the distinction between the cardinal and the minor matters, 
between what one side calls trivialities and the other unessentials 
and the important or essential matters. 

Now, if there be such a difference, what principle governs it ? 
or is there no principle governing it? Are the various portions 
of the Scripture different very much as in a heap of boulders, 
some are larger than others; some smoother and more regular 
in external shape; some finer and more perfectly crystallized in 
grain ? It is evident that the differences in the parts of the Bible 
are functional. These parts vary from one another because 
their functions and relations to one another and to the whole 
and to the object of the whole require this variety ; and because 
these relations require from each particularly the characteristics 
which appear in it. History and prophecy, poetry and prose, 
epistle and apocalypse, are thus but hands and feet, eyes and ears 
— members of the one body. The account of the Fall in Gene- 
sis is not a fragment, but a living part of a living whole, of which 
the life of Abraham, the crucifixion of Jesus, and the descriptions 
of the New Heavens and the New Earth are also parts. And 
these, together with all the other parts, are fitted together to 
form not a mechanical aggregation, but a vitally connected or- 
ganism. The subject of the Bible is one; its object is also one 
—the redemption of a sinful world from the power and results of 
sin. And this subject-object is its life. Without this, it loses its 
uniqueness, its character, so to speak; it falls to the level of all 
other collections of writings. Every part bears directly or indi- 
rectly on this great subject. Sometimes positively and directly ; 
sometimes negatively and mediately ; sometimes in plain, simple 
language ; sometimes in parables and figures, in types and cere- 
monies, in Messianic prophecies and apocalyptic visions it pre- 
sents some aspect of the great thought of God regarding man, 
and aims to turn some part or kind of human nature from itself 
and its evil to God and righteousness. The characteristics of a 
living organism are init. These are unity of life in all the parts 
and variety of function in each. Whatever force, then, has pro- 
duced the Bible, whatever process has resulted in its phenom- 
ena, bears a remarkable resemblance to the force and process of 
life. It has evidently resulted in a “living word, quick and pow- 
erful and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the 
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dividing asunder of bone and marrow.” Such a force and pro- 
cess should be estimated, not by standards and rules drawn from 
the dead world, but by such as the world of life furnishes. 

A further evidence of an organizing force in the formation 
of the Bible is to be found in the history of its development. 
There have been books of religion constructed, as it were, in the 
course of the lifetime of one great leader; they have been life- 
less books. The Bible is a growth, a gradual unfolding of parts, 
each part appearing in connection with a historic occasion. The 
body of a living being grows, it is not manufactured. So the 
Christian Scriptures came into existence in the course of an 
organic evolution. And as each occasion that calls forth the 
exercise of a living member strengthens and increases, shapes _ 
and modifies it, so the historic circumstances which occasioned 
the production of the biblical books furnished shape and color 
to each, and appeared, in consequence, to modify the whole. 
There is no fact or factor in the Bible now more universally and 
heartily recognized than this in interpretation, The science of 
exegesis would be as simple as mathematics in its processes and 
quite as certain in its results, were it not for the existence of 
the historic element in the Bible, with subordinate historic tem- 
porary and local aims to be served by special parts, and their 
correlative temporary and local modes of thought and expres- 
sion. Infact, the attempt to reduce interpretation to an exact 
science was made when these historic elements were for some 
reason or other lost sight of. 

Naturally, we should be careful to guard against making any 
particular form of organism a model of vitality and attempting 
to square our views of inspiration with it. It is the forming 
principle of the Word of Life we find to be analagous to the 
principle of life, and not the object formed an image of any spe- 
cial type of living thing. The essentials of the idea of life we 
claim are to be discerned in the production of the Christian 
Scriptures, not the accidentals and peculiarities of individual 
species. Inspiration, accordingly, we should define in its broader 
sense, including both the process and result so named, as the 
work of God in organizing the Rule of Faith and Practice for 
the Human Soul. 

But if this definition be accepted, if the work of the divine 
Spirit in the formation of the Scriptures finds its best analogy 
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not in processes of dictation, nor in the operation of mechanical 
forces, but in forthputtings of the great vital principle, it must 
follow: 

1. First of all, that the distinction between inspiration and 
revelation drawn by the older theologians should be maintained, 
The obliteration of this distinction is one of the false steps 
proposed by very many evangelical thinkers who fear that lit- 
erary criticism will not allow the maintenance of the idea of 
inspiration as held formerly. According to these thinkers God’s 
part in the formation of the Scriptures ends as soon as the 
truth contained in them has been revealed to their authors. If 
our philosophical basis were deism we might accept this view 
as in keeping with our explanation of the universe. But if God 
is within the mechanism of the world as well as outside of it, if 
he has a part in the formation of the least sections of the uni- 
verse, shall we believe that He does not co-operate also in the 
production of that which is conceded to be one at least of the 
great sources of spiritual life? There is no more reason why 
God should make a revelation to men and leave them to grope 
as to what they shall do about giving it shape than that He 
should create a world and then withdraw to. the distances to 
watch its workings. But if God has a part in the forming of 
the revelation He has given into a Source of Knowledge and a 
Rule of Life, that part may be safely distinguished from the 
first and more fundamental work of imparting the knowledge. 
The first process is instantaneous; the second progressive. 
The first is the planting of the life in the germ, the second the 
superintending of its germination and development. 

2. We must establish another distinction, viz., between in- 
spiration for the purpose of producing a permanent standard 
and source of knowledge and for the purpose of communicating 
truth during special periods and on the occasion of special exi- 
gencies. The Apostolic age, the Mosaic age, other ages, were 
such special periods. During these periods ‘“‘men spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Their utterances never be- 
came a part of the Rule of Faith. Books were written by the 
authors of our extant canon, and they have been lost. The 
Apostle Paul is supposed, with very good reason, to have writ- 
ten other letters besides those which are now read as his. The 
sayings of the Lord Jesus, we are told by the apostle himself, 
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were not all put into writing. Textual criticism reveals the loss 
or alteration of many phrases of the sacred text. Facts like 
these are sometimes cited as difficulties in the way of any 
theory of inspiration. But if our doctrine regards inspiration 
as an organizing principle, such lost or obsolete parts of the 
divine revelation at once take their place in the class of parts 
and organs not strictly necessary or permanent. They were 
useful, but they have served their use. We do not deny inspi- 
ration to them. We simply put them, where the divine Provi- 
dence has shown that they belong, in the list of the purely tem- 
porary and local. The organism of the Word is complete with- 
out them; they must have been duplicates. At least their 
substance, as far as of permanent importance, must be incorpo- 
rated in what we have. 

3. We must establish a further distinction between inspi- 
ration and the work of the Spirit in guiding the preservation of 
the inspired Word. We feel inclined to insist on this distinc- 
tion the more strenuously because it is universally ignored. It 
has been alleged by recent defenders of the stricter forms of 
the doctrine of inspiration that the inerrancy involved in it is 
not claimed for the translations and copies now extant, but for 
the original autographs; and that whereas the copies may con- 
tain many errors, due to processes of transcription, the auto- 
graphs were free from all of these. Against this claim it has 
been reasoned that we have no evidence as to the exact con- 
tents of the autographs; for all we know some of the errors 
found in our copies may have existed in the autographs also; it 
is dogmatism to assert that the autographs were inerrant. 
Whether these alleged errors were in the autographs or not it 
may be impossible to ascertain; but if our view of inspiration 
be correct it is at once differentiated from mere preservation; 
a ground is established for the exercise of a peculiar and unique 
divine energy in it which may not be exercised in other matters. 
Instead of being a purely dogmatic assertion it becomes a corol- 
lary of a reasonable theory. Its support, it is true, is @ priori ; 
but in the absence of @ posteriori considerations what else can 
be the support of any proposition in the case either pro or con? 
Its opposite—the assertion of the existence of errors in the 
autographs—appears to be the dogmatic assertion. 

But it is said if inerrancy be a desideratum and found in the 
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autographs, why should it not be preserved in the copies also? 
Whether or not inerrancy be a desideratum, and to what extent 
it may be if at all, we need not concern ourselves. We believe 
in inerrancy not because it is a desideratum, but because we 
find it existing approximately in the copies and translations ; and 
because we hold it to be rational that the special agency of the 
divine Spirit operating in the formation of the Scriptures could 
and had reason to have secured it absolutely in the autographs, 
being different from the agency operating in the transmission of 
the text. Why absolute inerrancy in the autographs was re- 
duced to approximate inerrancy in the copies we may be utterly 
unable to say, just as we are unable to give reasons for thou- 
sands of other phenomena; but that should not deter us from 
observing the distinction between the work of creating a Stand- 
ard and Source of Truth, a work which involves keeping the 
minds to which truth is first revealed from communicating it in- 
adequately, and the work of preserving men from error in the 
transcription of the truth communicated. The first is analogous 
to the work of Creation, the second to that of Providence. If 
we recognize these two processes — inscrutable as they both are 
—to be distinct in the world, why should we not recognize their 
counterparts in the Word as likewise distinct ? The first is a 
vital process ; it involves the direction of the germ of life (to 
revert to the figure once more); the second is mechanical; it 
involves the controlling of forces common to man and the lower 
animals. The latter work the facts warrant us in saying is not 
so doneas to free the result from human failures; the former 
we have every reason to think from its character must be so ac- 
complished as to leave the result errorless. We may further say 
it is the less necessary to guard the transcription and _transla- 
tion from error, because the autograph was errorless. The prob- 
abilities of complete subversion or obscuration of meaning, in 
other words, of failure, which is error, are vastly more numerous 
and serious in the moulding of the first modes of conception and 
expression than in the transcription and translation of what is 
in definite form. On the other hand, the possibility of correct- 
ing errors is out of the question if the first utterances are 
wrong, whereas as long as the autographs were extant it was 
within the power of any one to verify or restore the original by 
a reference to them. Is it at all unreasonable to suppose that 
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the comparative purity of our modern texts of the Bible is due 
partly to frequent verifications? In the absence of all evidence 
one way or another in speaking of the autographs, we are con- 
strained to resort to conjectures, but of one thing we may be 
certain, that there was a radical difference between their pro- 
duction and the production of copies: a difference which is as 
natural as that between the birth of a human being and the ed- 
ucation of the same afterwards. 

4. Passing over the other distinction, which is often made 
and with sufficient reason, viz., the distinction between inspira- 
tion and the work of the divine Spirit in enlightening the minds 
of men and leading them to the acceptance of the saving truth, 
we may note now the bearing of the view above explained on the 
questions of the extent and kinds of inspiration. As to the former 
of these, the most expressive word under this theory must be the 
familiar term plenary. The whole Bible, and every portion of it 
separately, has been the subject of the operation of this force. 
The expression “vervba/ inspiration” is liable to be misunderstood, 
and yet there is a sense in which inspiration must be verbal. 
The whole organism is the product of life; it is full of life. As 
in all living beings, so in the Bible, there must be parts which 
are further off from the center and source of vital force than 
others ; parts which are appointed unto lesser and more menial 
functions ; these naturally partake of the action of vitality ita 
lesser degree, and yet they are all alive. The hair on the human 
head is not as active, it is not endowed with the same sensibility 
as that which characterizes the brain separated from it by the dis- 
tance of a fraction of an inch ; and yet the hair of a human being 
in life is alive ; it grows, it changes color, it decays in accordance 
with the laws of vitality underlying the whole system. There 
are parts of the Christian Scriptures which, according to all 
standards of importance, are put into a secondary place as com- 
pared with others; all parties agree in calling them non-essen- 
tials; but they are parts of the Scripture. It may not have been 
necessary in the formation of them for the divine Spirit to have 
exercised precisely the same activity as in the formation of some 
of the eternal verities of the Gospel. But as to this we may be 
satisfied to remain as ignorant as we are of the distribution of 
life in the physical frames in which we live. Thus we are 
beyond the necessity of defining what is essential and what is 
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not; because we do not deny inspiration in unessentials, but 
affirm it of the whole system and of every portion according to 
its character and function. Again, as to #zxds of inspiration, 
naturally we fail to see any. There are indeed various ways of 
application, perhaps various degrees of intensity in the perva- 
sion of the various parts by the divine energy, but no different 
kinds of life. The organizing principle is one. 

5. Thus we are led to turn our attention to the question of 
inerrancy. If the theory above sketched be correct, the Scrip- 
tures are inerrant as a perfect organism is adapted to perform 
without failure every end for which it was meant. Inerrancy is 
a negative term; it simply means the absence of error. To be 
thoroughly understood, it must be studied from the point of 
view of the positive element in it. The idea of error must be 
clearly conceived. 

What, then, is an error? The ambiguity of this word 
constitutes the darkness in which much of the warfare among 
evangelical theologians is raging. It is easy for one who 
understands error in one sense to be misunderstood by one who 
uses the term in a different sense. There are at least two an- 
tagonistic conceptions of the word. The first of these makes 
error equivalent to any variation from an absolutely invariable 
and perfect accord of expression to fact in every particular. Any 
detiation from the rigid line of truth in conception or expres- 
sion is an error. The second takes into account the purpose of 
the conception or expression and estimates that an error, which 
with a view to the purpose for which it was uttered or thought 
is not adequate to represent it. Error in expression in this 
sense is the lack of conformity between the expression and the 
fact with a view to a certain purpose to be attained through the 
expression. If the purpose may not be attained through it, it 
is erroneous. 

Now, which of these conceptions of error does the term in- 
errant exclude? If the former, then there is no such thing as 
inerrancy anywhere, manifestly also not in the Bible. The 
Bible does not pretend to describe facts with such rigid regard 
to their precise nature that there can be no other and more pre- 
cise description of them. It is not the object and aim of the 
Bible to describe facts, but to furnish truth for the salvation of 


men thereby. It speaks of facts very often as they appear to 
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ordinary minds, always as they are conceived and spoken of by 
those to whom its expressions are primarily addressed. It 
never loses sight of the distinction between facts and fancies , 
it never mistakes the latter for the former; it never gives leg- 
end, myth, empty tradition, or pious fraud in place of history or 
science ; it speaks of facts, but these it clothes in the terms 
used by the ages and generations among which it first saw the 
light. It never aims to state them so that it will be impos- 
sible milleniums later to restate them with a deeper insight 
into their meaning or a clearer view of their outline and bear- 
ing. It does not claim to do this. It does not attempt it. We 
may go further and say that, as far as we can see, it would have 
been impossible for it to be inerrant in this sense without some 
violent breach in analogy between the laws of its existence and 
God’s methods of work elsewhere. For either it must have been 
couched in modes of thought and language milleniums in ad- 
vance of the age in which it was produced, and in such case it 
could not have been understood and accepted as a Source and 
Rule of Faith; or else it must have been endowed with a magi- 
cal power, a preternatural elasticity calculated to adapt it to the 
world’s changing conditions and forms of communicating 
thought ; in which case the force and life of it would have been 
determined by magic and miracle and not by moral principle. 
On the other hand, the Bible is infallible and inerrant, if by 
infallibility and inerrancy we mean sufficiency for the purposes 
for which it was given; sufficiency in the whole for its great 
object ; and in each portion individually for its purposes. And 
by sufficiency we mean accuracy as far as accuracy is possible, 
desirable, and necessary ; fullness as far as fullness is necessary ; 
vigor where vigor is necessary ; all other characteristics of per- 
fect expression as far as they are needed. No one, we feel sure, 
can dispute the consistency of inerrancy with comparatively lit- 
tle fullness, or vigor, or other perfection in expression ; but it 
may be asked, is not absolute accuracy an essential element of 
inerrancy? An answer is decidedly in the negative. Accuracy 
exists in various degrees and forms as may be desirable for the 
purposes of expression. To be accurate, for instance, in busi- 
ness matters, as to the cost of a farm or steam-engine, one must 
quote not merely the general figure in thousands and hundreds 
of dollars, but also in tens and units and cents. Now, in mak- 
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ing a statement for statistical purposes, or in entering the figure 
in his account-books, one may feel obliged to put down the entire 
series of figures; but if an orator were pronouncing a eulogy, or 
urging a cause, it would be desirable for him not to go beyond 
a certain limit in naming his small figures; it would be well for 
him either to exceed or come short of it, just as he might 
choose, but at any rate if he would attain his end in the surest 
and quickest way possible, he must not lumber his expression 
by quoting single dollars and cents. Very often there is a large 
margin, which could be described in hypothetical terms; but 
the addition of such description would impede and weaken the 
movement of the expression and detract from its effectiveness, 
and so the margin is included or excluded. Thus we have the 
appearance of inconsistency and contradiction as between two 
parallel representations, one of which includes and the other 
excludes it. Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a 
certain number of men go forth into battle, and that some con- 
siderable fraction of the number are detained by accident from 
actually engaging in the conflict ; one reporter may state the 
number including all who went forth, another may have in mind 
only those who actually took part in the engagement, and _ both 
may omit to mention the fact that they had excluded or included 
such or such contingent in order to avoid the overloading of 
their accounts. It is evident that in such a case —and it is one 
which occurs daily in experience — the appearance of inconsist- 
ency could not be avoided. And yet both accounts would be 
inerrant in fact. Or, in reporting the number of the slain, if one 
were to include those who died later within a few days, from 
consequences of wounds received, and the other were to give 
only the number of those killed during the course of the com- 
bat, there would appear to be an inconsistency ; but there would 
be no error, because neither of the representations would aim to 
be absolutely exhaustive, and error must be estimated with the 
aim in view. An illustration from another field of knowledge 
is given by the late Prof. F. Gardiner in his “ Aids to Scripture 
Study” (p. 12) as follows: “ Suppose a modern legislature 
wishing to pass a Jaw for the protection of blackberries, rasp- 
berries, and other small fruit; would it not describe them as 
berries? Yet, botanically, those named are not berries, while 
the grape and the tomato, which undoubtedly would require sep- 
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arate provisions in the law, are scientifically berries.” The ut- 
most accuracy, then, may sometimes interfere with, it may even 
absolutely frustrate the aim to be attained through the expres- 
sion. Under such circumstances inerrancy is not only consis- 
tent with inaccuracy, but requires it. To be ideally accurate in 
such cases would be to miss the aim set before one; in other 
words, to commit an error more serious than any inaccuracy 
can be. 

These are principles that underly the common thoughts and 
estimates of men. In order to accept a representation as true, 
we do not require that it should be put into words of impossible 
scientific precision. The classifications and refinements of sci- . 
ence are undoubtedly useful ; but they are not adopted into pop- 
ular language as soon as made; neither is a statement branded 
as erroneous simply because it does not betray the adoption of 
these classifications. Some of them never become a part of the 
common stock of language. It is not necessarily a sign of 
human ignorance to use this stock of language in preference to 
scientific terminology when not engaged in scientific discus- 
sions. And if these are the principles which guide men in their 
ascriptions of errancy or inerrancy to statements made by them- 
selves in the ordinary relations of life, is it not fair that they 
should guide in the ascription of errancy or inerrancy to the 
Bible? But if we apply these fair and just standards without 
prejudice or hesitation to the Bible, it will prove to be free 
from error as amatter of fact. To these principles we believe 
the discussion regarding inerrancy must be driven back before 
there can be satisfactory progress in it. Our space has not al- 
lowed the illustration of them by examples from the Bible it- 
self; but examples will not be wanting to him who may wish to 
verify the principles. We hold that every one of the so-called 
errors of the Bible vanishes on the application of these tests. 

One word more we must add: it is that the conception of 
inerrancy explained above is in harmony with the organic char- 
acter of the Bible and its inspiration. The hand, no matter how 
perfectly formed, would be a perfect failure if it were to be put 
in the place of the ear and expected to gather sounds and report 
them to the brain. It would be manifestly unfair, if not worse, 
to pronounce it a failure asa part of the body, because, forsooth, 
it could not do this. So of the various portions of Scripture, 
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we must not expect the same characteristics from all. Neither 
are we correct when we say of some that they are erroneous or 
contain errors because, forsooth, for other purposes than those 
they were intended to serve we find them less full, or less de- 
tailed than they might have been. It would be absurd to expect 
history to do the work of poetry, or to seek in a parable with a 
moral aim instruction in natural science. 

Thus from this point of view also we may realize the value 
of the analogy of the vital process in explaining the phenomena 
of biblical inspiration. It is, in our opinion, the key to many of 
the difficulties men encounter in dealing with the problem. 


ANDREW C. ZENOS. 


ook Qotes. 


A Short Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By George B. 
Stevens, Ph.D. DD. Student Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn., 
1890. pp. Vili., 240. 

Any new commentary on such a cardinal and familiar portion of 
the New Testament as the Epistle to the Galatians will be challenged 
at its appearance to show reason why it should take a place among 
the numerous existing works on the same subject. As soon, therefore, 
as we take up the above work, we are constrained to seek for its 
distinctive peculiarities. ‘The name of the author assures us that the 
work is based on experience in the class room; its purpose is distinctly 
stated to be class room and private use ; and its peculiar features we 
find to be its standpoint, its scope, and its method. 

On close examination the first of these features resolves itself into 
the historic point of view. The exposition is distinguished in this 
respect from commentaries which assume the divine origin of the 
contents of the Biblical books, pay little attention to their human 
elements, and proceed to make use of them in deducing from them 
thoughts edifying to the spiritual and devotional nature or systems 
of doctrine. It will hardly be conceded, however, that this stand- 
point is altogether novel. ‘The science of New Testament Introduction 
has been diligently studied ever since the days of R. Simon, and with 
such light as the generations of scholars have gathered in that field 
they have all along, and increasingly in later years, illumined the 
exposition of the books of the Bible. Much more may be done, no 
doubt, towards popularizing the results attained in Isagogics, and 
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Professor Stevens’ work we hope will be duly appreciated by all 
lovers of the scientific study of the Bible as doing this in a larger 
degree than was done heretofore in works of its compass. 

The scope of this exposition is rather narrower than that of com- 
mentaries like Lightfoot’s, Ellicott’s, Meyer’s, etc. It was hardly to 
be expected that another work of the same compass should be called for 
so soon after the appearance of these abundantly satisfactory works. 
Progress in this field especially is rather slow, and the gains made in 
scientific work since the days when Lightfoot’s “ Galatians ” appeared 
are too slight to warrant an entire re-working of the field. But there 
was a need for a popular, compact, and non-technical, but at the 
same time accurate, exposition of the Epistle, and this is just what 
this exposition proves to be. 

Professor Stevens’ method is, according to our estimate, the least 
scientific feature of the whole work. He begins each section with an 
analysis, which he expands into a paraphrase, and then proceeds to 
the exposition, taking the Revised Version as a basis, but interspers- 
ing the very words of the Greek text whenever necessary. The 
more natural order for the student who is to learn not so much the 
contents of any special section as the way to reach those contents, is 
to examine the text either in the original Greek or in the R. V., 
and after ascertaining the exact.meaning of each word and phrase 
separately, to put these together in a paraphrase and summarize the 
whole process by an analysis. While not denying, therefore, that 
Professor Stevens’ method has advantages and the illustrious prece- 
dents of Lightfoot and others, we would recommend the reverse of 
it as more profitable for students in general. 

We also miss in this volume indexes and lists of Scripture pass- 
ages alluded to. 

On the whole it is to be hoped that Professor Stevens will put 
some more of his experience in the class room into such form as this 
volume and give it to the public. [A. C. Z.] 


The Day of Our Lord’s Crucifixion. By Rev. ¥. K. Aldrich. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Hyannis, Mass., 1891. 


This work critically discusses the question of the time of our 
Lord’s crucifixion and endeavors to show that the date was Zhursday, 
the 14th of Nisan, A. D. 30. 

The clearness and completeness of the argument, together with 
the cordiality with which the book has been received by many eminent 
scholars encourage us to believe that a Daniel has come to the judg- 
ment of an important and difficult question, and one upon which the 
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Eastern and Western churches are divided ; the Eastern holding with 
our author that Christ ate the passover with his disciples on Wednes- 
day evening, was crucified on Thursday morning, buried in the 
evening, and thus was in the grave for three nights. 

Some of the difficulties which must be met in the discussion of 
this subject are the following : 

(az) Christ’s statement that he should remain three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth, whereas if he was crucified on 
Friday he was in the grave but two nights. 

(2) In Matthew, Mark, and Luke we find ten references to the 
supper which Jesus ate with his disciples as the passover supper, 
whereas John says that the Jews would not enter the palace on the 
morning of Christ’s trial “that they might not be defiled, but might 
eat the passover.” 

To meet these and other difficulties the author maintains that 
Jesus did eat the passover with the disciples, as the first three evan- 
gelists say, at the true time, the full of the moon, the 14th of Nisan; 
that is, on the evening of our Wednesday and the Jewish Thursday 
(for the Jewish day began at six in the evening), and that the Jews 
ate the passover on the following evening, as John teaches. To 
support this, testimony is given from astronomers that for the year 
A. D. 30, the date usually assigned, for the crucifixion, the moon was 
at its full in the evening of Thursday, the 14th; or, as we should say 
on Wednesday evening. That was the true time for the passover. 
A table whereby the mean time of new moon for any month and year 
in thirty centuries can be found, prepared by Judge J. P. Bradley of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, is sent with the book, and Judge Bradley’s 
reckoning agrees with that upon which Roger Bacon and other 
eminent astronomers unite; and since that date perfectly satisfies the 
statements of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there is a strong presump- 
tion in its favor, a presumption which approaches demonstration 
when we consider that this date fits exactly the statement that Jesus 
reached Bethany “ six days ” before the passover ; that is, on Saturday, 
and entered Jerusalem in triumph on Palm Sunday, as we have long 
believed ; that it also accounts for our Lord’s movements on Wednes- 
day, about which hangs a mystery; that it would agree with the 
statement concerning the anointing for the burial “two days ”’ before 
the passover; that it would fill out the expression of Mat. xxviii. 1, 
“at the end of the Sabbaths” (dé é€ oaf3Bdrwv), for the first day of 
the feast was a sacred day, and that with Saturday, the usual Sabbath, 
would make two Sabbaths. But how about John’s references to the 
day of the trials as the day of preparation for the passover if the 
supper had been celebrated on the evening before? Our author's 
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solution is this: Jesus ate the passover at the true time, as the three 
evangelists teach, but the Jews observed it one day later, as John 
teaches. The explanation appears when we consider the method 
whereby the Jews learned the time of the new moon. It was by the 
observation of watchers upon the hilltops. They reported to a 
committee of Sanhedrists, and at times there was a controversy 
about the true date, and sometimes a day too late was observed. 
Epiphanius says that there was a contention among the Jews on the 
subject that very year. If this is the correct view to take, while disturb- 
ing our traditions which have come down through the Romish church 
about Good Friday, it relieves us of some serious difficulties in inter- 
pretation, and harmonizes John and the other evangelists. 

The book is arranged clearly and logically. Wide research is 
manifested, and even if we do not adopt at once the author’s con- 
clusions, we are refreshed by the reasoning and by the full information 
conveyed concerning the close of our Saviour’s ministry. [G. L. C.] 


Scottish Church Music, its Composers and Sources. By Fames Love. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1891. pp. 
337: 

This admirable book is one of the fruits of the active interest in 
hymn and tune books that has been wide-spread in the United King- 
dom for the last quarter-century,— an interest that has called forth 
many manuals of hymns and hymn-writers, and now at length has 
given us a convenient and comprehensive manual of tunes and tune- 
writers. The basis of this study is indeed the authoritative hymnals 
of the Scottish Presbyterian churches, but inasmuch as these churches 
are using freely the music of their Anglican brethren, it is really a 





manual of a large part of the tunes now in use in Great Britain. 
The book is of immediate interest to us also on this side the water, 
both because we have borrowed so much of our tune music from over 
sea, and because not a few of our American composers are most 
adequately treated in its pages. 

The scope of the work is best seen from a rapid résumé of its 
contents. It opens with a complete alphabetical list of all the tunes 
found in the seven leading Scotch hymnals, citing the places of their 
appearance, and giving their author or source. This list of over a 
thousand tunes is followed by a painstaking collection of biographical 
notices of about five hundred composers, with notes on the composi- 
tion and history of particular tunes. ‘To this is appended a brief but 
valuable summary of all the principal collections of psalmody pub- 


lished in Scotland since the year 1700. 
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The execution of the task which the author has set before him is 
so good that no student of the history of congregational music can 
afford to be without this book. Its information is not only excellently 
arranged for reference and tastefully presented typographically, but is 
in many cases not otherwise accessible. [w. s. P.] 


The Christian Mirror. Vow. Luxx. JL. P. Warren, Editor and Pro- 
prictor. Portland, Maine. 


The conduct of a state denominational newspaper is no easy task. 
The metropolitan journals naturally, and properly enough, embrace 
a more numerous constituency, secure more distinguished contribu- 
tors, have a larger office force, and in many other ways enjoy ampler 
facilities for the conduct of a modern newspaper. But this is not 
saying that the state paper is any less important and valuable than 
its over-shadowing contemporary. Indeed it may be more important 
that the Christian people of a given fellowship should have the ad- 
vantages of a local paper, whose chief care shall be to serve them, 
than that the same constituency should be regaled and stimulated by 
a journal whose claim to popular support rests on its adaptation to 
everybody. So it comes to pass that the able and faithful men who 
conduct what are familiarly known as our state papers, are entitled 
to no small measure of our gratitude and our assistance. 

We are led to these suggestions especially by the fact that the 
Mirror, one of the best of its class of our exchanges, is celebrating 
its seventieth anniversary. For all these years it has stood for 
righteousness, and if the numbers received since the establishment 
of the Recorp are a fair sample of its work, it has certainly served 
the churches of Maine with intelligence, skill, and fidelity. 

Dr Warren, who has been editor of the J/zrror for many years, 
has what is called “the newspapersense.” The editorial columns 
are abridged in space, but not in the number of subjects treated, and 
the short paragraphic style of editorial matter is distinctly in line 
with the most successful modern journalism. 

Ih its range the A/irror need not fear comparison with any of our 
religious weeklies. It has a message for the Sunday school, the En- 
deavor Society, the Home. It never forgets the children. The 
farm and the kitchen are not regarded as outside the sphere of Chris- 
tian journalism. It publishes sermons of the most evangelistic of 
our modern ministers. The news from the churches pertains more 
to religion than to the petty gossip of village life, while the corres- 
pondence, the selections from other journals, and the contributed 
articles, both prose and poetry, show the difference between a paper 
that is edited and one that is merely published. [F.S. H.] 
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Correspondence, 


It is a great pleasure to be able this time to give our readers a 
word from far-off Natal. Surely this graphic description of the 
growth of this mission by our honored representative “at the front” 
is full of the best Christian cheer and hope ! 


“ What of the field?” you ask. Great changes have come over our field. 
Thirty-one years ago we had about the same number of stations as now, a few poor 
rickety church buildings, very few school buildings, and a few children attending 
the schools taught by the missionary. Now we have several fine church buildings 
that will seat from two hundred to four hundred people. Several of these church 
buildings have been built by the people themselves. Formerly schools were held 
largely under the veranda of the mission houses, or in the little church buildings; 
now there are good brick school buildings holding from forty to a hundred and 
twenty children. Formerly we had no natives fit to teach others; now we have 
many who are, with a little supervision, well qualified and efficient teachers. In 
those early days we had no higher schools of learning; now we have a normal 
school for boys and a theological seminary. Then we had no high school for 
girls ; now we have two boarding-schools where many young women are getting a 
sound education. At this station my daughter is teaching a kindergarten of more 
than forty children in the chapel, for want of a better room. Not less thana 
hundred and forty pupils are taught daily at Umzumbe Station, where thirty years 
ago not a person knew one letter from another, or a “gold sovereign from a silver 
sixpence.” More than half those now taught are children of Christian parents. 
We have a church of fifty members and a community of about a hundred and forty 
dressed people, a Christian Endeavor Society, and a church without a beer drinker 
or tobacco smoker in it. The same is true of many of our stations. 

We are not yet saints, however; we are very weak followers of Jesus Christ. 
We have no Christian heredity. We have no outside public opinion to prop up 
the weak and tempted. When one leaves this little station of a hundred acres the 
very air is all heathenish —the social air, the social life. To-day a father from a 
kraal eight miles away came here to get his runaway daughter, a girl twelve or 
fourteen years old. I called her to my veranda that her father might persuade her 
to go home with him, if he could. Failing to persuade her, he ordered her to go 
over to the Home, and told her to “take off that dress” and come with him. 
Apparently complying she went up to her room, and then from a window told him 
she “ could not, would not” go home, as her heart told her it was “a good thing to 
become a Christian.” I soothed her father as well as I could, and after asking for 
some salt for his aged father, an old heathen friend of mine, he went home. 

There is a great desire among the young people of both sexes to get an educa- 
tion. On the part of the girls it is a real fight with their kraal friends when they 
begin to seek book knowledge, and many are the persecutions they are called to 
endure. It is unfortunate that the magistrates are so apathetic about the education 
of the heathen. A very little wholesome pressure might accomplish wonders. For 
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public works like roads and railroads much pressure is brought to bear. Why not 
for education? But we are thankful for the enlargement we do see. 

Progress is indicated also in material directions. The Christian natives live 
in upright, square houses, many of them comfortably furnished with chairs, tables, 
sofas, and beds, the cooking being done in a room outside. Thirty years ago, the 
women did all the gardening with mattocks and hoes. Oxen were too sacred to be 
yoked and taught to plow. Now going out of my house on a spring morning one 
may see dozens of plows drawn by oxen, and most of these plows are of the American 
hillside pattern. Such sights may be seen al] over this region among heathen as 
well as Christians. Thirty years ago the English Government taxed the native but 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per annum. Now they pay three dollars and fifty 
cents on locations reserved for natives and eight dollars and a half on government 
lands. The tax is collected with little difficulty. Thirty years ago there were few 
roads in the colony; now we have very good roads, often macadamized for miles; 
no bridges then, now we have many; no railroads then, now we have the main 
lines running three hundred and twenty miles inland to the border of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and two coast lines. There are about 400,000 natives in this little 
colony, not so large as the State of New York. The whites number 40,000. On 
the coast belt, where our stations are, the soil is fertile, the productions are various, 
and the climate is more healthful than that of New England. 

We rejoice in the equipment and prosperity of Hartford Seminary. It is now 
thirty-one years since I came to the Zulu mission. I am growing old and feeble, 
but would like tosay to all young men studying for the ministry or mission work: 
Do not be discouraged. Take up the duties of each day with a cool head and 
hopeful heart. It may not be wise for many people to seek great things for them- 
selves, but they may always seek good things for others. 

UMZUMBE, NATAL. HENRY M. BRIDGMAN, ’60. 


Alumni News. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


Sixteen sons of Hartford gathered at the Revere House, Boston, 
Monday, April 13, for the spring reunion, Vice-President F. A. 
Warfield, ’70, presided at the table and happily presented the speak- 
ers after dinner. Rev. Wm. H. G. Temple, of South Boston, was 
present as a guest, and confessed his warm admiration for Hartford 
Seminary, and his pleasure at being associated with it. C. S. Mills, 
’85, brought the greetings of the Western Massachusetts Association, 
and spoke briefly upon the suggested topic of discussion for the day, 
“The Seminary and the College.” A letter from Dr. A. W. Hazen, 
’68, of Middletown, who was prevented from attending, expressed the 
good wishes of the Connecticut Association, and also touched 
upon the question of the hour. Dr. A. C. Thompson, ’38, President 
of the Association, and Dr. E. B. Webb, President of the Trustees, 
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had a company of most interested listeners as they spoke of the 
present condition of the Seminary, in both its bright and dark 
features. The news of President Hartranft’s prolonged and severe 
sickness was a real sorrow throughout an otherwise happy afternoon. 
The expressions of confidence in the Seminary and of desire for 
its prosperity were as hearty as ever. Hartford men in Eastern New 
England are surely loyal and hopeful. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1890-1891. 
Read at the Annual Meeting of the Alumni in May. 


ANDREW CLARK DENISON died at his home in Middlefield, Conn., 
October 11, 1890. He was born at Hampton, Conn., June 27, 1822. 
He graduated from Yale College in the class of 1847. He studied 
for two years at the Theological Institute at East Windsor Hill, and 
graduated from Union Seminary in 1850. The following year 
he spent as resident licentiate at the Yale Divinity School. He 
accepted a call to Leicester, Mass., as colleague of Dr. Nelson, and 
was ordained and installed March 4, 1851. After remaining there 
six years, he was compelled to stop preaching for a time on account 
of a throat trouble, and for two years he taught in a business college 
in Boston. He was acting pastor of the church at Westchester, 
Conn., from 1858 to 1861, and at Portland from 1861 to 1868. After 
leaving Portland, he went in 1868 to North Carolina as Professor of 
Theology in Biddle Institute at Charlotte. After a few months 
he returned to Connecticut, and became acting pastor of the church 
at Middlefield, and continued in that position for twenty-two years, 
till his death. Mr. Denison was married three times, first to Miss 
Catharine M. Coe at Middletown, Conn., May 25, 1853, second to 
Miss Lucy A. Nichols of New Britain, May 20, 1867, and third 
to Miss Harriet L. Hart of Middlefield, September 27, 1869. Mr. 
Denison won honors in college in English composition and mathemat- 
ics. He was class poet at his graduation from Yale, and also at the 
fortieth anniversary of his class. His sermons were well thought out 
and carefully written, and they impressed his hearers as the work of 
a man with a strong mind and a deeply sympathetic heart. 

Epwarp CLarK was born at Chesterfield, Mass., July 10, 1810. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1837, and spent one year at 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut. He was ordained pastor of 
the church at Middlefield, Mass., June 19, 1839, and remained 
there thirteen years. He was installed at Ashfield, Mass., July 15, 
1856, but remained there only two years, his health compelling him to 
take a period of rest. In 1860 he resumed ministerial work, and ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the church at Huntington, where he remained 
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till February, 1865. He was acting pastor of the church at Chester- 
field from 1865 to 1872, when he retired from active pastoral work, 
although he continued to serve the churches as an occasional supply. 
In 1878 he removed to Springfield, Mass., where he remained till the 
time of his death, which occurred January 11, 1891, at the age of 80. 
Mr. Clark was married April 18, 1839, to Miss Diantha Jenkins 
of Cummington, Mass., who died in 1842. March 12, 1844, he mar- 
ried Miss Julia Hyde of Becket, who survives him. Mr. Clark was a 
scholarly and devoted minister and a man who to an unusual degree, 
won the affections of those who knew him. At Middlefield and Ash- 
field he succeeded in bringing about the erection of new church 
buildings. Mr. Clark removed to Chesterfield in order that he 
might the better care for his parents, and his mother lived with him 
in Springfield until her death at the age of ror. 

THOMAS SNELL Norton was born at New Braintree, Mass., 
October 25, 1813. He graduated at Amherst in 1840, and after 
a partial course at East Windsor Hill, in the class of 1844, he 
was ordained to the ministry and installed as pastor of the church at 
Sullivan, N. H., February 4, 1846. After remaining there for fourteen 
years, he resigned and accepted a call to become acting pastor of the 
church at Dover, Mass. He was ten years with the church at Dover, 
four years at Northbridge, three years at Beechwood, and five 
and one-half years at Prescott. At the beginning of 1881, he resigned 
at Prescott, and shortly after gave up the regular work of the minis- 
try and returned to Dover, where he purchased a home and spent the 
last ten years of his life. He was most heartily welcomed back to the 
place by his old parishioners and neighbors, who esteemed him 
most highly as a public-spirited citizen and a thorough Christian gen- 
tleman. It was through his efforts that the ‘“ Dover Temperance 
Union ” was founded, and to it he gave his most effective aid. He 
was a pioneer in the work of temperance, and the subject was upon 
his mind and heart down to the very close of life. Even after disease 
had enfeebled his frame, and against the advice of friends, he at- 
tended a temperance meeting in Boston; and later, when he knew that 
the end was near, he requested his daughter to write, at his dictation, 
a short temperance sermon as his last appeal to his brethren. 
He died at his home in Dover, March 14, 1891. In his work as 
a pastor he was very successful, and, although a man of strong con- 
viction, he yet manifested such gentleness and modesty, and such 
unaffected godliness, as to command the respect and confidence of all 
who knew him. During his ministry at Sullivan, the church enjoyed 
one of the most extensive revivals in its history, and a large number 
of young men were among those who at that time entered into 
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the Christian life. Mr. Norton was twice married: September 8, 
1842, to Miss Julia A. Cooley of Conway, Mass., and March 27, 
1877, to Mrs. Louise H. Holt of Hartford, Conn. 

WILLIAM Barnes was born at Portsmouth, Ohio, February 8, 
1814. While studying law, he was converted and decided to study 
for the ministry. He graduated from Yale College in the class 
of 1839, and from this Seminary in the class of 1842. He was 
ordained at Hampton, Conn., September 21, 1842. After remaining 
there five years, he was installed as pastor at Foxborough, Mass., 
December 15, 1847. He was acting pastor at Upper Alton, IIl, five 
years, at Chandlerville five years, and at Sugar Creek thirteen years. 
He was married, first, to Miss Eunice A. Hubbard of Manchester, 
Conn., August 18, 1842, and second to Mrs. S. E. Fry, August 1, 
1878. He died at Jacksonville, Il. 

ANDREW SHARPE died at Hebron, Conn., April 6, 1891, aged 80. 
He was born at Pomfret, Conn., October 3, 1810. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1838, and from the Theological Institute in 
1840. He was ordained at Willimantic, September 23 of the same 
year. He was called to Rockville and was installed pastor of 
the Second Church, September 26, 1849. He was acting pastor 
at Willoughby, Ohio, from 1853 to 1854. He was installed at East 
Cleveland in 1859, and at Twinsburg in 1869. He remained at the 
latter place until 1872, when he returned East, and spent the remain- 
der of his life in Connecticut, preaching with much acceptance at Ab- 
ington, Hampton, Exeter, and Andover. October 6, 1840, he 
was married to Miss Eliza P. Gilbert of Hebron, who survives him. 
He commenced the study of medicine, but turned from that profes- 
sion because he believed that God had called him to preach the 
Gospel. In his work as a minister he was eminently successful in 
winning souls to Christ; and it was the joy of his life that he 
was permitted to be a worker together with Christ. He was leader 
of the Seminary choir during his senior year, and his musical ability 
was a constant help to him in his work as a minister. It was his aim 
to preach the Gospel clearly and pointedly, and to present that which 
is vital and fundamental, leaving theories and speculations to those 
who feel that they have time for them. ‘The evening of his life was 
spent in his pleasant home in Hebron, and when the end came, and 
he was parted from the one who had been his companion for more 
than half a century, it was in the triumphant hope of a glorious 
resurrection. His funeral sermon was preached by his lifelong 
friend, Rev. Francis Williams of Chaplin. 

By the death at Covert, Mich., of Davip Roop, on April 8, 1891, 
another name has been added to the list of those, who, after a long 
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life spent in the work of missions, have gone home to receive their 
reward. He was born at Buckland, Mass., April 25, 1818. In 1824 
he removed with his parents to Plainfield, in the same state. He 
graduated from Williams College in the class of 1844, and from this 
Seminary in 1847. He was married on October 3 of that year, at 
Plainfield, to Miss Alzina V. Pixley, and three days later, at the same 
place, he was ordained as a missionary of the American Board. He 
sailed for South Africa with his wife, October 28, 1847. In 1860 he 
visited America, but returned to Natal in 1862. In 1888, after forty 
years of unselfish and efficient service in laying the foundations in the 
Dark Continent, he retired and came back to America, and resided 
at Covert, Mich., the home of his brother, until his death. Through 
all his life Mr. Rood was a diligent and earnest worker. Among his 
published works are “Talks on the Works of Nature,” “ Primary 
Geography,” and two editions of a “Primary Arithmetic.” He 
revised three editions of a hymn book, and aided in translating 
the Scriptures into the Zulu language, and after his retirement from 
work as a missionary he revised a new edition of the New Testa- 
ment. He frequently attended and addressed missionary meetings, 
and was constant in his attendance on the services of the church. 
The one who was his pastor during the last three years of his 
life, writes of him: ‘“ He was the pastor’s right-hand man. His 
faith was simple and strong, his affection pure and enduring. He 
was a noble specimen of the spirit and love of God. In the roll-call 
of Africa, his name will stand and endure with the names of Moffat 
and Livingston.” (See also an article in the AZéssionary Herald for 
June, 1891.) 


The following corrections should be made in the Alumni Register 
published in our last issue, so as to bring it up to August 1: 


Insert DANIEL W. CLARK [1882], Pastor of the Congregational Church, Well- 
fleet, Mass.; HENRY P. PERKINS [1882], Missionary, A. B. C. F. M., Tientsin, 
China; DANIEL S. Ruevsky [1892], Student, Boston University, School of 
Theology, Boston, Mass.; GEORGE C. Tsaras [1891], Protestant Evangelist, 
Hania, Crete. 

Strike out HENRY W. TELLER, who died July 2, 1891. 

Changes: H. H. AVERY, Pastor, Hebron Congregational Church, St. Francis, 
Kan.; C. H. BISSELL, without charge, La Veta, Col.; ISRAEL CARLETON, retired 
from the ministry, Lebanon, Or.; IRA Casr’s address is Olneyville, R. I.; H. S. 
CxapP, Rector, at St. Paul, Minn.; W. I. Copurn, Missionary, A. H. M. S., Den- 
ver, Col.; G. W. CONNITT, 125 W. 61st St., New York City; G. A. Curtis, Evan- 
gelist, A. M. A., Harriman, Tenn.; C. A. DEREBEY, Pastor Congregational Church 
at Clintonville; E. T. FLEMING, Pastor, Stockholm Congregational Church, Wm- 
throp, N. Y.; C. H. GLEASON, without charge, Somers, Conn.; J. E. HALL, ad- 
dress unknown; C. S. HARTWELL, Principal, High School, Wayland, Mass.; 
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T. M. Hopcpon, Pastor, etc.; F. A. HOLDEN is a graduate; P. J. Hupson, 
Home Missionary to the Choctaw Nation, Alikchi, Ind. Ter.; J. E. HURLBURT, 
Pastor, Congregational Church of the Covenant, Worcester, Mass.; H. K. Jos, 
Pastor, Congregational Church, North Middleboro’, Mass.; A. F. KEITu’s address is 
Winter Park, Fla.; J. L. K1Lnon, Editor’s Assistant, Cong’] S. S. & Pub. Soc., 
Boston, Mass.; C. LANE, in evangelistic work, Hartford, Conn.; A. LEE’s address 
is unknown; W. Bb. LEe’s address is Portland, Or.; C. H. LONGFELLOW, Pastor, 
Eagle Rock Congregational Church, Verdugo, Cal.; H. Macy’s address is Rocky 
Hill, Conn.; J. MARSLAND, Pastor, Congregational Church, Candor, N. Y.; M. H. 
MEAD’s address is unknown; E. E. Nourss, Bayfield, Wis.; W. NUTTING, Pastor, 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Seattle, Wash.; J. E. RAWLINS’ address is 
unknown; J. C. SrRoNG’s address is Box 1,165, Seattle. 

/nsert daggers after names of E. CUTLER, F.C. PORTER, and W. W. WILLARD. 


The geographical distribution of the alumni is as follows: 


MAINE.—T. L. Angell, Zewzston ; G. H. Blake, Portland; A. G. Fitz, South 
Paris ; L. H. Hallock, Waterville; D. P. Hatch, Rockland; V. Moses, Patten ; 
D. M. Pratt, Portland. — 7. 

New HAmpsuire.—S. G. Austin, MVashua; J. H. Bliss, Franklin; M. F. 
Hardy, Nelson ; Ezra Haskell, Dover ; H. B. Putnam, Derry; B. R. Rhees, Ports- 
mouth; M. T. Runnels, Charlestown; C. L. Tappan, Concord; W. S. Walker, 
Newfort. — 9. 

VERMONT.—H. L. Bailey, Widdletown Springs; R. H. Ball, Fair Haven; R. J. 
Barton, Salisbury ; A. W. Blair, Mewdbury; J. C. Bodwell, Lyndonville; A. F. 
Clark, West Brattleboro’ ; C. Hazen, Richmond ; C. H. Morse, Brookfield; H. M. 
Perkins, Sharon; J. N. Perrin, Berdin; H. P. Powers, Proctor ; O. S. Senter, 
Thetford; C. S. Smith, A/ontpelier; W. F. Stearns, Hartford; L. B. Tenney, 
Sericho Center; J. Tyler, St. Fohnsbury; S. H. Wheeier, Waterbury; R. M. 
Wright, Castleton. — 18. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—H. C. Adams, Zurner’s Falls; F. H. Allen, Boston; A. 
Alvord, Monterey ; H.C. Alvord, South Weymouth ; G. W. Andrews, Dalton; W. 
Barton, A¢t/eboro’ ; A. B. Bassett, Ware; W. D. P. Bliss, Boston ; H. A. Bridgman, 
Boston; F. 1. Bristol, Uxbridge; T. Brown, Newtonville; C. E. Bruce, Malden ; 
H. M. Burr, Springfield ; E. P. Butler, Sunderland ; F. E. Butler, Housatonic ; E. H. 
Byington, Sprinvfield ; H. A. Campbell, Greenfield; C. Carter, Lawrence; E. A. 
Chase, South Lawrence; D. W. Clark, Wellfeet ; S. Clark, Goshen; T. J. Clark, 
East Northfield ; J. B. Clarke, South Boston; E. Cutler, Dorchester ; G. B. Cutler, 
Ware; S. W. Dike, Auburndale; G. S. Dodge, Rutland; A. 1. Dutton, South 
Framingham ; C. H. Dutton, Ashland; A. J. Dyer, Upton; A. W. Field, New 
Marlboro’; C.R. Gale, Fitchburg; H. N. Gates, Medford ; E. S. Gould, Athol ; 
F. W. Greene, Andover ; G. A. Hall, Peabody ; B. F. Hamilton, Roxbury ; E.N. 
Hardy, South Boston; E. Harmon, Wilmington ; C.S. Hartwell, Wayland ; J. P. 
Harvey, Ware; F. S. Hatch, A/onson ; G. B. Hatch, Lyzn ; J. Haven, Chariton ; 
T. A. Hazen, Great Barrington; P. C. Headley, Mew Bedford; G. R. Hewitt, 
West Springfield ; J. M. Hobbs, Peabody ; A.C. Hodges, Buckland; F. A. Holden, 
Granby; J. E. Hurlburt, Worcester; W. P. Hutchinson, Andover ; H. K. Job, 
North Middleboro; N. 1. Jones, South Hadley; W.S. Kelsey, Boston; T. B. 
Khungian, Springfield ; J. L. Kilbon, Boston; E. H. Knight, West Springfield ; 
S. T. Livingston, South Egremont; W. ¥. Livingston, North Abington; A. G. 
Loomis, Greenfield; P. M. MacDonald, Boston; F. B. Makepeace, Springheld ; 
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S. S. Matthews, Boston; T. M. Miles, Merrimac; R. D. Miller, Melrose High- 
lands ; J. F. Norton, Natick ; C. C. Painter, Great Barrington ; L. Perry, Worces- 
ter; C. H. Pettibone, Southbridge; E. W. Phillips, South Worcester; T. C. 
Richards, Dudley; DD. S. Ruevsky, Boston ; C. Scott, Reading; N. Scott, Am- 
herst; P. B. Shiere, West Somerville; D. Shurtleff, Westfield; C. E. Simmons, 
Worcester; B. D. Sinclair, Mewburyport; W. W. Sleeper, Stoneham; A. M. 
Spangler, Mittineague ; L. W. Spring, Williamstown ; D. H. Strong, Bernardston ; 
W. E. Strong, Beverly; C. S. Sylvester, Feeding Hills ; C. Terry, North Wey- 
mouth ; A. C. Thompson, Boston ; A. Titcomb, Gélbertville ; J. W. Tuck, Spring- 
field; BR. S. Underwood, Northampton; F. A. Warfield, Brockton; H. H. 
Wentworth, Andover ; E. F. Wheeler, North Wilbraham ; J. E. Wheeler, Malden ; 
L. Whiting, Zast Charlemont; F. F. Williams, Holland; J. G. Willis, Dana ; 
G. W. Winch, Holyoke ; John Wood, Fitchburg ; E. Woodford, Lawrence ; C. L. 
Woodworth, Watertuwn.— 101. 

RHODE IsLAND.—I. Case, Olneyville ; I. Day, Providence; J. Montgomery, 


Lonsdale. — 3. 

ConneEcTIcUT —F. Alvord, South Windsor; S. J. Austin, Darien ; C. H. Bar- 
ber, Manchester ; L. H. Barber, Vernon Center ; S. A. Barrett, East Hartford ; J.O. 
Barrows, Newington ; J. Barstow, Glastonbury ; C. S. Beardslee, Hartford ; E. C. 
Bissell, Hartford ; O. Bissell, Westford ; A. Booth, North Wilton; L. M. Bolt- 
wood, Mew Haven ; D. Breed, Willington ; N.H. Burnham, Morwich ; A. S. Clark, 
Hartford ; D. J. Clark, ast Haven ; T. G. Clarke, Canterbury ; W.M. Cleaveland, 
Bolton; G. H. Cummings, Zhompson ; C. Cutting, Whitneyville ; S. B. Forbes, 
Hartford ; A. Gardner, Warren ; C. M. Geer, Zast Windsor ; A. L. Gillett, Hart- 
ford ; C. H. Gleason, Somers ; A. L. Golder, Hartford ; W. Goodwin, Mew Hart- 
ford ; C. W. Hanna, Falls Village; H. E. Hart, Franklin; J. P. Hawley, New 
Hartford ; A. W. Hazen, Middletown ; S. Hine, Hartford ; T. M. Hodgdon, West 
Hartford; F. M. Hollister, Wapping; J. E. Holmes, Seymour ; D. B. Hubbard, 
Little River ; T. C. P. Hyde, Andover; C.M. Jones, Eastford; H. H. Kelsey, 
Hartford; M Knight, West Hartford ; C. Lane, Hartford ; A. R. Livermore, Vew 
Ffaven ; D. B. Lord West Hartford ; H. Macy, Rocky Hill; C. Maehl, Hartford ; 
O. W. Means, Enfield; E. W. Merritt, Andover ; I. C. Meserve, Mew Haven; W. 
Miller, Mew Britain ; L. F. Morris, Oxford ; G.S. Pelton, Higganum ; A. T. Perry, 
Hartford ; D. W. Phelps, Mew Haven ; F.C. Porter, New Haven ; T. S, Potwin, 
Hartford ; C. H. Smith, Hartford; C. B. Strong, West Suffield ; D. E. Van Gieson, 
Hartford ; W. Walker, Hartford; L. Warner, Salisbury; C. F. Weeden, Colchester ; 
C. B. Whitcomb, 2irmingham ; W. F. White, Trumbull ; F. Williams, Chaplin ; 
F. M. Wiswall, Windham ; R. Wright, Windsor Locks — 66. 

NEw YorkK.—J. Allen, Mew York ; G..W. Connitt, Vew York ; A. M. Curry, 
Brooklyn; E. Curtis, Syracuse; W.N. P. Dailey, Adéany ; H. M. Field, Mew 
York; E. T. Fleming, Winthrop; W. F. Furman, Churchville; F. J. Grimes, 
Hudson ; J. W. Grush, Perry Center; E. Hall, Conewango; E. A. Hazeltine, 
Miller’s Place; J. H. Hobbs, Fumaica ; H. S. Kelsey, Geneva ; C. S. Lane, Mount 
Vernon ; J. Marsland, Candor; G. A. Miller, Syracuse ; E. A. Mirick, Dryden ; 
F. Munson, Arock/yn ; H. A. Ottman, Z/mira ; H. Powers, Mew York; P. F. 
Sanborne, £/mira; P. K. Savvas, Mew York; H. D. Sheldon, Buffalo; W. H. 
Sybrandt, Zroy ; D. W. Teller, Owego; I. N. Terry, Mew Hartford ; J. E. Walton, 
Clayton. — 28. 

NEw JerseY.—H. S. Bishop, Zast Orange; W. A. George, Lyndhurst; P. 
Hunter, Vewark ; G. Langdon, Lakewood ; E. C. Richardson, Princeton; E. S. 
Towne, Vineland ; D. M. Walcott, Rutherford ; R. E. Willson, Beverley. —8. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—L. Bradley, Philadelphia ; W. W. West, Pittsburgh. — 2. 


Disrricr oF CoLuMBIA.—S. H. Galpin, Washington ; A. F. Hewit, Washing- 
ton; M. P. Snell, Anacostia. — 3. 

Norru CARoLina.—A. B. Hunter, Raleigh. — 1. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—-E. E. Ayres, Sumter.— I. 

GroRGIA.—M. W. Adams, Adanta ; L. B. Maxwell, Savannah. — 2. 

FLoripa.—aA. F. Keith, Winter Park ; 'T. H. Rouse, Sel/eview. — 2. 

ALABAMA.—F,. E. Jenkins, Vew Decatur ; J. W. Whittaker, Zuskegee. — 2. 


TEXAS.—L. W. Hicks, Denison. —1. 


TENNESSEE.—G. C. Clark, Roddins; G. A. Curtis, 7/urriman ; A. Graves, 
Memphis ; GM. McClellan, Nashville ; T. Roberts, Wartburg. — 5. 





ARKANSAS.—V. FE. Loba, Srloam Springs. — 1. 





Out0o.—G. D. Adams, Cleveland ; J. B. Allen, Brooklyn Village ; T. D. Biscoe, 
Varietta ; W. FE. Lincoln, Painesville ; C. S. Mills, Cleveland ; C. Monjeau, A/idd/e- 
town ; M. K. Pasco, Pellevue ; L. S. Potwin, Cleveland. — 8. 


INDIANA.—N. L. Lord, Rochester ; I. 1. St. John, Salem. — 2. 





MicHIGAN.—S. F. Bacon, Richland; G. B. Waldron, Zhree Oaks; H. A. 
Wales, Big Rapids. — 3. 

ILLINOIS.—W. A. Bartlett, O2k Park; A. S. Carrier, Chicago; P. S. Cossitt, 
Downer’s Grove; H. Day, Glencoe ; J. A. Derome, St. Anne; H. S. Kelsey, 
Chicago; G. Lee, Chicago; C. A. Mack, Garden Prairie ; E.T. Merrell, Chicago ; 
J. I. Odlin, Waukegan ; W.H. Smith, dauxvora.—I11. 

Wisconsin.—J. B. Adkins, Alovmington ; C. A. Derebey, Clintonville ; L. 
Leonard, Aiichland Center ; H.'T. Lothrop, Palmyra ; ¥. E. Nourse, Bayfield ; W. 
H. Parent, Green Lay; F.'T. Rouse, West Superior ; H. D. Sleeper, Beloit. — 8. 

Missourt—F. B. Doe, Sé Lous; A. Hastings, St. Louis; E. Wright, Sz. 
7 E ‘ 
Louis. —3. 

Iowa.—W. H. Barrows, <vamosa ; M. Kk. Cross, MWaterloo ; H. K. Edson, 
Grinnell; H. P. Fisher, Clarion ; C. B. Moody, Osage ; J. F. Morse, Denmark; 
J. K. Nutting, Glenwood. —- 7. 

Minnesora.—H. N. Burton, J/‘nneapolis ; H. L. Chase, Winneafpolis ; H. S. 
Clapp, S¢. Paul; W. Gardiner, S¢. Peter: R. P. Herrick, A/inneapolis ; A. L. P. 
Loomis, //ainziew ; G. M. Morrison, da; F. A. Pratt, AArfleton ; T. M. Price, 
Verndale; A.V. Struthers, Winneafolis ; W.W. Willard, St. Paul. — 11. 


INDIAN TeERRITORY.—P. J. Hudson, A/4chi. — 1. 

KANSAS.—H. H. Avery, St. Francis. — 1. 

NEBRASKA.—W. D. McFarland, Aellevwe : A. B. Show, Crete ; G. E. Taylor, 
Indianola; T.S. Vaill, Beatrice ; H. J. Zercher, Geneva.— 5. 

Nortu Daxotra.—G. S. Baskervill, Jamestown ; G. Curtiss, Mayville ; G. W. 
Reed, Aor? Vates ; H. B. Woodworth, Grand Forks. — 4. 

Cotorapo.—C. H. Bissell, Za Veta; W. 1. Coburn, Denver ; S. R. Dimock, 


Denver ; J. H. Reid, 7elluride. — 4. 


/ 
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Urau.—E. W. Greene, Zegan ; W.S. Hawkes, Salt Lake City ; F.G. Web- 
ster, dmerican forks, — 3. 

IpDANO.—S. Rose, Boise City. — 1. 

CALIFORNIA.—J. T. Ford, Zos Angeles; E. ¥. Garrette, Alameda; J. H. 
Goodell, Sax Buenaventura; W.P. Hardy, Oakland; C. H. Hosford, Sax Diego ; 
A.A. Hurd, Hanford ; H.W. Jones, Vacaville ; C. H. Longfellow, Verdugo; F.N. 
Merriam, Oak/and ; W. N. Meserve, San Francisco; C.S. Nash, Oakland ; 
Scudder, Alameda; J. H. Strong, Susol Gien ; LF. Tobey, Los Guilicos; F. U. 
Wales, 72/ 











are City. — 15. 

OrEGoN.—I. Carleton, Zedanon; C. H. Curtis, Portland; W.B. Lee, Port. 
amd ; D. Staver, Forest Grove. —4. 

W ASHINGTON.—C. Eels, Zucoma; M. Eels, Uniouw City; G. UH. Lee, Seattle ; 
W. Nutting, Seadt/e ; B. Parsons, Seattle ; J. C. Strong, Seattle. — 0. 

CANADA.—H. M. Parsons, Zoronto; T.C. Perry, La Prairie. — 2. 

Mrxico.—J Howland, Guadalajara.— 1. 

BrAziIL.—F. J. Perkins, Sax Paulo. —1. 

CHILE.—F. Thompson, /alfaraiso. — 1. 

GERMANY.—A. 5, Fiske, Berlin ; M. W. Morse, Leipsic. — 2. 

Austria.—A. W. Clark, Prague; J.S. Porter, Prague. — 2 

BULGARIA.—W. P. Clarke, Sumokorv. — 1. 

AsiA Minor.—N. Abdalian, Bardizag: L. Bartlett, Smyrna; J. L. Barton, 
Hlurpoot; 1. S. Crawtord, Breosa; W. F. English, Sivas; HH. Garabedian, 
Harpoot; G. P. Knapp, Bitlis; W. W. Mead, AMarash ; C. S. Sanders, -leatad ; 
G. E. White, AZarsevun. — Lo. 

Crere.—G. C. Tsaras, 7/inia.— 1. 

BAILUNDU.—W. HL. Sanders, ihe. -— 1. 

NataL.—H. M. Bridgman, Cmsumte; C. W. Kilbon, Adams; S.C. Pixley, 
Lindley ; G. A. Wilder, Cmfiwalume. —4. 

INDIA—M. M. Carleton, -lméaéa; E. S. Hume, Somébay; Le. R. Scudder, 
Paulmanayr (via Madras). — 3. 

CHina.—F. M. Chapin, Z/v-Ching; C. Hartwell, /oochow ; G. WH. Hubbard, 
Foochow ; H. Kingman, Zreutsin ; F.V. Mills, Z/angcehow ; H. P. Perkins, 77 
sins WM. G. Tewksbury, 7ung Cho. — 7. 

Javan.—G. M. Rowland, Osfayama ; J. 1K. Uchimura, Zos7o. — 2. 

MicRONESIA.—E. M. Pease, Avsate (/fonolulu P. O.).—— 1 

AppkEss UNKNowWN.—E. N. Bartlett; P. D. Corey; P. S. Dagnault; M. DD. 
Delchoff; J. L. Gamble; J. E. Hall; J. A. Kelloge; F..T. Lathe; A. bee; A. F. 
Lyman; If. M. Lyman; J. W. Marcussoha; M. Hf. Mead; B. B. Parsons; | 


Rawlins; D. F. Robertson; J.D. Strong; I. White. — 18, 
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IRA Case, ’51, who has for some time resided on a farm in North Scituate, 


R. I., lost his home by fire June 8 He is now at Olneyville. 


W. B. LEE, ’53, has been obliged to leave Colorado, where he has been for some 
time, and is now in Portland, Or. Dr. Lee has suffered from severe attacks of 
rheumatism from which he hopes to find relief in the more genial climate of the 


Pacific coast. 


J. O. BarRows, '63, has been granted leave of absence for a year by the church 
in Newington, Conn., of which he is pastor. He will rest from continued work, 


but hopes to be able to lecture to some extent. 


A recent letter from A. W. CLARK, ’68, says that in the last twelve months over 
one hundred former Romanists have united with the five churches of the Austrian 
mission. 

A. A. Hurpb, ’70, formerly of Darlington, Wis., received a call to the church in 
Paynesville, but declined, and is now temporarily in Hanford, Cal. 

HENRY WILDY TELLER, pastor of the Reformed Dutch church at Pompton 
Plains, N. J., died at his home July 2... He was born at Croton Falls, N. Y., July 
16, 1843, and graduated at the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1870. He 
settled in Essex, Conn., where he remained three years. Then, after supplying a 
charch at Tom's River, N. J., for six months, he became pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Springfield in the same State. His nine years’ pastorate there closed in 
1883, when he went to Cambridge, N. Y., as pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
\fter a short pastorate, he removed to Pompton Plains, where he had been for six 
years at the time of his death. He isspoken of as a grand man, thoroughly conse- 
crated to his work, and of great usefulness to his people, both in the pulpit 
and out of it. It is hoped that a volume of his sermons may be published. 


EK. S. Humr, ’72, of Bombay, India, landed at New York, June 2. He will be 
in this country for some time. 

G. A. Curtis, 77, formerly of Meredith, N. IL., is to engage in work at Harri- 
man, Tenn., under the auspices of the American Missionary Association. 

M. F. Harpy, ’78, has gone from West Loylston, Mass., to become pastor at 
Nelson, N. H., his birthplace. The neighboring church at Harrisville is also under 
his pastoral charge. 

H. H. Kesey, ’79, has prepared for the younger scholars of his Sunday-school 
a series of supplemental lessons on the life of Christ. 

W. W. SLeeEveR, ’$1, has also prepared, with his wife’s assistance, a series 
of lessons for use in the Primary Department of the Sunday-school. The lessons are 
based on bible stories, and are carefully graded so as to be most useful. They 
have been successfully introduced into the Sunday-school in Stoneham, Mass., 
where Mr. Sleeper is pastor. 

HERBERT Macy, ’83, has resigned his pastorate at Merriam Park, St. Paul, 
Minn., and is now at Rocky I[Iill, Conn. 

Under the energetic ministry of T. M. Pricer, °83, the church in Verndale, 
Minn., has undertaken the erection of a new church building. 

C. S. MILs, 85, having received and accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Jennings Ave. Congregational church, Cleveland, O., begins work there in 


September. 
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C. H. Curtis, ’86, is proving valuable in many ways to the interests of Congre- 
gationalism on the Pacific coast. During the first six months of 1891 he furnished 
to The Pacific weekly notes on the Sunday-school lessons. <A series of Sunday- 
school institutes are being held at different places in Oregon under Mr. Curtis’s 
management, the latest reported having been held at Forest Grove. 

F. C. Porter, '86, professor of Biblical Theology in Yale Divinity School, was 
married, June 10, to Miss Delia W. Lyman of New Haven. 

E. H. Byincron, ’87, has been invited to become pastor of Pilgrim Chapel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a mission enterprise conducted by the church of which Dr. R. S. 
Storrs is pastor. He has resigned his Springfield pastorate in order to accept. 


C. H. Smiru, ’87, was installed at the Windsor Avenue Church, Hartford, 
April 29. Parts in the service were taken by his classmates, John Barstow of 
Glastonbury, and S. A. Barrett of East Hartford. H. H. Kelsey, ’79, and C. 
E. Stowe of the Pastoral Union also had places on the programme. 


T. M. Hopepon, ’88, after a year’s successful work at Somersville, Conn., has 
become pastor at West Hartford, where he was ordained July 8. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. W. Hazen, ’68, of Middletown. 


H. L. Barney, ’89, who has been assisting his father at Franklin, N. Y., during 
the past winter, has accepted an urgent and repeated call to the church in Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., and has already begun work. 


J. L. Kinson, ’$9, has accepted a position in the editorial department of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, and will begin work at the 
Congregational House, Boston, September 1. His home address will be 23 Spring 
Park Avenue, Jamaica Plain. 

The Park Church, St. Paul, Minn., which has grown steadily under the lead of 
WALLACE Nurrinc, ’89, has taken steps to complete its equipment for work by 
erecting an auditorium in connection with the chapel where its services have hith- 
erto been held. It is expected that the change will cost about $25,000. Mr. 
Nutting, having seen his work well begun, has resigned to accept the pastorate of 
Plymouth church, Seattle, Wash. 


E. F. WHEELER, ’89, of North Wilbraham, Mass., was married, July 11, to Miss 
Clarissa Anna Goar of Montevideo, Minn 


The Central Mission, Minneapolis, Mian., of which A. L. STRUTHERS, ‘90, is 
pastor, has been transivrred from the care of Plymouth church to that of the vari- 
ous churches of the city. Mr. Struthers will remain in charge. 

W. P. CLARKE, ’OI, Was ordained to foreign missionary service at the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, May 15. The principal speaker was Secretary Judson Smith of 
the A. B.C. F. M. Mr. Clark will be stationed for the present at Samokove, Bul- 
garia, for which place he started June 13. 

H. k. Jor, ’91, has begun pastoral work at North Middleboro’, Mass. 

S. T. LIVINGSTON, ’9I1, was ordained pastor of the Congregational church 
in South Egremont, Mass., July 8. Among those taking part in the service were 
Prof. Taylor, who preached the sermon, and F. E. Butler, 87, who will be one of 
Mr. Livingston’s nearest ministerial neighbors. 

The newly-appointed ‘Thompson Fellow, E. E. Noursk, ‘ot, is obliged, on ac- 
count of duties resulting from the recent death of his father, to defer beginning his 


studies in Germany until next year. 
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Seminary Annals. 


A LEFPSIC SKEPCEH. 


One’s view of any object depends much upon the way in which 
that object is approached. ‘The difference may easily be so great 
as to render one incapable of recognizing a scene from another’s 
description. So my sketch of Leipsic University must be a one-sided 
view. But from whatever side the observer may come, he will find 
the same pile of gloomy old buildings occupying most of a block on 
one side of the Augustusplatz. The recitation, or better, the lecture 
rooms are cheerless places, so far as decoration or physical comfort 
is concerned, and those who have never visited a backwoods school- 
house, or such a University as this, will find it hard to picture to 
themselves the long, hard benches, constructed out of two inch planks, 
and extending the whole width of the room, with a narrow passage 
way at the side. These benches are made in two sizes, the one 
being twice the height of the other, and serving a double purpose, 
first as a writing table for those sitting back of it, while its sharp 
edge answers as a rest for the backs of those occupying the next 
bench. ‘The professor’s desk is suggestive of the method of instruc- 
tion pursued, which is for the most part in the form of a sermon, 
although I have not yet heard much that had the sermon flavor, so 
far as the contents was concerned. Back of this reading-desk is a 
blackboard that is used more or less according to the nature of the 
subject treated, and the professor’s own taste. One more feature 
and our class-room sketch is complete, and that is the row of hooks 
extending around the room from which the students hang their hats, 
overcoats, canes, and umbrellas. ‘The lectures are in progress from 
7 A.M. tillg Pp. M. in the summer, and begin an hour later in winter. 
The last two hours of the day are devoted chiefly to ‘Seminar ” 
work. 

You are probably most interested in the theological professors 
here, but my study compels me to give my time mostly to men of 
another faculty. Professor Buhl is the only theological professor | 


have yet met. He conducts a little exercise at his residence which 
five Americans attend. It is quite informal. We have the privilege 
of asking any questions we please connected with his special line of 
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study, and he gives us the results he has reached touching the ques- 
tion, making a very interesting hour. Professor Buhl is a tall man, 
rather slender, of light complexion, and has a firm and somewhat 
prominent mouth. He is much more conservative than some of his 
colleagues. Concerning one of them (Professor Guthe) there is a 
very good story in circulation that may be interesting as illustrating 
certain tendencies. He was lecturing to his class on the subject of 
the Flood. Now in this class there was a very orthodox young man 
whose seat was in close proximity to the professor. So it happened, 
when he had declared quite positively that “the Hebrews brought 
their legend of the Flood from Babylon when they returned from the 
captivity,” that he became conscious of a very piercing, inquisitive 
look from the above-mentioned student, and he was moved thereby 
to qualify the statement thus: “It is exceedingly probable that the 
Hebrew legend of the Flood was brought from Babylon at the return 
of the people from the captivity.” This was met by another look 
that occasioned the following modification: ‘We can at least say 
that the story of the Flood as presented in Genesis is s¢r7kingly similar 
to the account found in the Babylonian records.” 

My study being along the line of Comparative Religion, | have 
been taken out of the more popular courses. As illustration it is 
needful merely to mention the fact that the two courses of lectures 
advertised to be given on this subject last semester were both given 
up for lack of students desiring to hear such lectures. | Professor 
Lindner told me then that he knew of no other student wishing to 
study in this line here, and that he would read to me this semester, 
privatissime, and give me instruction in the Avesta language that 
semester, which promise he has well fulfilled, and has also helped me 
much in directing my reading and courses of lectures. ‘Two morn- 
ings a week at 7 o’clock he gives instruction in the History of Relig- 
ion to the three who meet with him at his house. ‘The other two 
members of the group come, one from Norway and the other from 
the borders of Denmark. Professor Lindner’s position is in con- 
trast to many investigators in this field, in that he rejects the idea 
that it is necessary to begin with the religion of the savages as the 
most original and primitive, from which all higher forms have been 
developed, and prefers to depend upon the most ancient records for 
the picture of the earliest forms of faith and worship. 

It may seem strange that in a university numbering 3,500 stu- 
dents any of the studies should receive so little attention. Doubt- 
less one reason for it is the newness of the subject; for, although it 
has gained the ascendency over theological studies in France and the 


Netherlands according to some writers, still Professor Saussaye 
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claims in his /vkréuch der Religionsgeschichte that as an actual science 


this study is only about fifteen years old. Professor Lindner is as 
large-sized a man as | have yet seen in Germany, and looks capa- 
ble of much, as he is still a young man, towards covering this field 
of study that appears to a beginner infinite in its extent. 

Speaking of small classes, | may say that they are not exceptional 
according to my experience thus far. Professor Schreiber lectured 
to aclass of four in Sacred Antiquities of the Greeks last semester. 
Professor Delitzsch has only seven or eight to hear his presentation 
of Mohammedanism, and probably has not more than that in his two 
other courses together. Professor Windisch’s Sanskrit class of be- 
ginners numbers fourteen, and Professor Heinze, the most favored 
with students of any of my professors, has between forty and fifty to 
hear his lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. 

Professor Heinze is the oldest lecturer I hear, between fifty and 
sixty years old. His hair is very gray, and it is suspected he is unde 
a vow not to bring comb or brush near it. He is rather short and 
stout, and of rather a heavy countenance. He enters the lecture- 
room with a solemn air that seems to indicate that he has something 
very important to communicate and is afraid he may forget it. 
But there is no occasion for such fear as all he will say is to be found 
on the notes in his inside pocket. He hangs his hat on a peg back 
of his desk, and while removing his gloves proceeds to give a synopsis 
of the last lecture. He has rather a mumbling voice, and at times 
speaks very low, as if telling us some great secret, but we all know 
he is not, for we can find the same in almost any text-book on the 
subject. He is supposed to be somewhat conservative in his relig- 
ious views, still with this is to be taken his calling the record of 
Samson a sun myth, on a level with those of the Babylonian and 
Greek Heracles. 

Windisch ts a pleasant speaker, and seems quite desirous of giving 
vvery thorough explanation of all the Sanskrit forms, but after our 
home methods of learning a language it is rather odd to go day after 
day and have the Professor do all the reciting. 

Professor Delitzsch is as interesting a lecturer as I have yet heard. 
Oftentimes he will leave his notes to tell of some experience he 
has had or some scene he has witnessed in ‘Turkey illustrating 
some point made in his lectures on the *Glaubens und Sittenlehre 
Muhammeds.” His style is animated, and he shows much interest 
in his subject. His especial field is, however, Assyrian, in which he 
is a recognized authority. Of his work in this line I hope to be able 
to speak more fully later. Out of the class-room he is very social, 


and to meet with him and several other Drs. and students around a 
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table at the ‘“ Panorama” restaurant on Monday evenings one would 
suppose that the duties of professorial life were not being allowed to 
make * Jack a dull boy.” 

The one characteristic of the professors here which has impressed 
me the most is their readiness to pronounce opinions or statements, 
not agreeing with their own views, false. Our college Latin profes- 
sor once shocked a good part of his class by remarking on a certain 
quotation made from the grammar: “If the grammar says so, the 
grammar is wrong.”’ While here we learn to expect to hear ** Das ist 
allerdings falsch,” as often as any other criticism. And when we 
contrast these instructors with the ones at home wh» have tried so 
hard to make us learn and understand, and seemed so interested for 
us, we sometimes feel as if these were saying to us: * You are wel- 
come to all you can get of what we give, but we are not at all con- 
cerned whether it is much or little.” 


Morris W. Morse, ‘go. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE FIFTY- 
EIGHTH YEAR, 1891-1892. 

fn accordance with the joint action of the Faculty and the ‘Trus- 

tees at the last anniversary, the Faculty hereby announce various 


arrangements regarding the system of instruction for the next year. 


*RESCRIBED AND ELECTIVE CoursEs. — ‘The principle to be recog- 
nized is that of “a central prescribed course of study in essential sub- 
jects, combined with a system of varied electives from which students 
shall fill out the hours of the required course under the direction of 
the Faculty.” 

The number of hours per week to be reyutred of the Junior and 
Middle Classes will be 15 to 16 each, and of the Senior Class 14 to 15, 
together with the annual lectures on Foreign Missions for Seniors, 
and one hour per week for general exercises for all classes. 

Kor the above required hours, a certain part of the work will be 
prescribed for all regular students, namely: for the Junior Class, 12 
hours per week; for the Middle Class, ro hours per week, and for 
the Senior Class, 9g hours per week. The effort will be to confine 
this central prescribed course to subjects that are strictly indispen- 


sable for all candidates for the ministry. 
The hours that are not prescribed will be occupied by eketive 
courses chosen from the subjoined list with the approval of the Fac- 
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ulty. The number of elective hours per week will be as follows: for 
the Junior Class, 3 to 4 hours; for the Middle Class, 5 to 6 hours 
and for the Senior Class, 5 to6 hours. (Alternative numbers of hours 
are given to provide for the differences in the nature of the electives.) 


The Prescribed Course will be as follows : — 


JUNIOR CLASS. MIDDLE CLASS. 
i If. ¥, 3% 
Hebrew, 5 4 Hebrew, > 2 
Greek, 3 3 Greek, 2 
Biblical History, 2 Church History, 3. 3 
Biblical Theology, 2 Apologetics, I 
Apologetics, I Biblical Dogmatics, I 
Biblical Dogmatics, 2 Confessional Theology, 3 
Practical Theology, I Practical Theology, e 1 
Vocal Culture, I Vocal Culture, I 
SENIOR CLASS. SENIOR CLASS. 
fr 2 I. II 
Encyclopedia, I Practical Theology, 3 4 
Greek, r 2 Foreign Missions, 3 
Church History, 2 Liturgics, I 


Confessional Theology, 2 2 


Prescribed recitations and lectures —and electives also, as far as 
possible — will occur at the following hours: First Hour, 8 to 9 A.M.; 
Second Hour, 11 to 12 a.M.; Third Hour, 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Morn- 
ing Prayers will be at 9.05 to 9.25. 


The Elective Courses offered for the year are as follows :— 


Junior CLAss. B: Fk 
Professor Bissell, Old Testament Introduction (General), . F I 
s Walker, General History of Europe and America, 1648- 
1820 (with Middle Class), . F 2 
e Beardslee, Biblical History (continuation of pre ected wee 2 
xe Gillett, Apologetics of the New Testament (all classes), I 
" Studies in Historic Apologetics, : : I 
“ $ 3iblical Psychology (all classes), I 
aS Taylor, Rhetoric, . ° . ; : I 
ne < Special Studies and Practice in Semen Cinetenctins I 
‘ Pratt, Elementary Singing at Sight (with Middle Class), 1 I 
s aS Elementary Elocution, . “ 2 P 2 I 
“ Perry, Bibliographical Method, . r ; : : I 
MIDDLE CLASs. 
Professor Bissell, Biblical Aramaic, . : : + S 
ae se Old Testament iutvoduation @ceciel d I 
as << The Post-Exilian Prophets (with Senior Class), I 
a a Select Psalms (with Senior Class), . F I 
#5 a Advanced Hebrew Grammar (with Senior — I 


* J. means first semester ; Il. second semester. 
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Professor Walker, General History of Europe and America, 1648- 


1820 (with Junior Class), - ; . . 


Beardslec, Biblical History (with Junior Class), : 3 
" Biblical Theology, . : : . ‘ 
" Biblical Dogmatics, . - : i 
Gillett, Studies in Philosophic Apologetics, : ; 
" Apologetics of the New Testament (all classes), 
fe English Philosophy, from Locke to the present 
time, as related to Christian Faith (with 
Senior Class), : ‘ 4 : e 
." Biblical Psychology (all ieee, : s 
Taylor, Special Studies in Homiletics and History of 
Preaching, : F ; ‘ 
Special Studies in Pedagogies, . , ‘ r 
ba Special Studies in Evangelistics, —. : 
Pratt, Elementary Singing at Sight (with Sidi Class), 
" Sight Singing and Musical Analysis, 
a Vocal Expression and Gesture, ;. 
" Biblical Doctrine of Worship, . . 
os English Hymnology (with Senior Class), . 


SENIOR CLAss. 
Professor Bissell, © Old Testament Introduction (special), 


“ 


Rev. Mr. 


Professor 


Rev. Dr. 


Professor 


a Arabic, ‘ r 
- The Post E xilian ae Nats (with Middle Cc veel 
e Select Psalms (with Middle Class), ; 
i Advanced Hebrew Grammar (with Middle Class) 
“ Messianic Prophecy, , : ; : 
se Targum of Onkelos, . : z 
Walker, Select Topics in Mediz “a C kan h Histor Ys 
Select Topics in Reformation and Modern 
Church History, . E 
e History of Congregationalism, . ‘ ‘ 


Beardsiee, Biblical Dogmatics,— Kcclesiology, and E rl 


ology, . ; ‘ ° P A F ‘ 

Biblical Ethics, ; . 
Gillett, Apologetics of the New Test: ament (all. classes), 

English Philosophy, from Locke to the present 

time, as related to Christian Faith (with 
Middle Class), ; : . P ‘ 

- Biblical Psychology (all classes), : : ‘ 
Bassett, Experiential Theology, ‘ - 
Taylor, Special Studies in Homiletics wid nice of 

Preaching, . : . : ; . 

as Special Studies in Evangelistics, . 

4 Special Studies in Sociology, . ‘ . . 
Ted, Presbyterian Polity, . ; : 
Pratt, History and Theory of Church Sik ‘ 

© Bible and Hymn Reading and Sermon Delivery, 

_ The Historic Liturgies, . e . 

" English Hymnology (with Middle Class) 


The above lists are subject to slight changes, which will be announced at the opening 
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Each student is expected to make out a list of the electives he 
desires to take, and to file it with the Registrar om or before Satur- 
day, Sept. 19. The Faculty reserves the right, under special cir- 
cumstances, to prescribe certain electives. 


It is expected that President Hartranft will be able to resume 
teaching at the opening of the Seminary in September. He will 
assume, provisionally, the prescribed work in Confessional Theology. 

Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus enters upon his duties as Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis at the opening of the year. He will 
probably not offer elective courses until next year. 

Professor Pratt has been appointed Instructor in Elocution for 


one year, 


The attention of all students is particularly called to the following 
regulations which are now in effect : 


1. None except college graduates will be admitted to the regular classes of 
the Seminary, except in special cases where those not graduates approve them- 
selves to the Faculty, by examination or otherwise, as having a fair equivalent for 
a college course. In no case will students be received to the regular course who 
have not a sufficient knowledge of Greek to read understandingly and with ease in 
the Greek New Testament. (The general scope of the examination expected of 
non-graduates will be the same as for Prize Entrance Examinations, as stated on 
p. 24 of the last Register.) 


2. Members of the Junior and Middle Classes will not be allowed to supply 
a church on Sunday save in exceptional cases and after the consent of the Faculty 
has been obtained. Licentiates of the Senior Class will be permitted to supply 
churches as far as it is not found to interfere with their studies, but none will be 
allowed to assume a pastoral charge while connected with the Seminary. (This 
rule will go into effect regarding the incoming Junior Class and all subsequent 
classes.) 

3. The following minute was adopted by the Faculty in September, 1890: — 
The failure of some of the students to appear at the opening of the year constrains 
us to put on record our view of what seems to be a strange laxity of principle in an 
important matter. While enrolled here, a student’s first obligation is to the Semi- 
nary. To allow other things to take the precedence without good reason and 
without permission is nothing less than a breach of good faith, Furthermore, the 
absence of any members of the Seminary is a grave injustice to the work of the 
institution. Absentees never do and never can make up for lost instruction. 
Their absence is an annoyance and injury to both professors and faithful students. 


’ 4. Regular attendance at all Seminary exercises is expected from every stu- 
dent. Necessary absences should be explained as soon as possible either to the 
professor in charge (in case of recitations or lectures) or to the President (in case 
of general exercises.) Absences, even if excused, amounting to one-fifth of all the 
exercises expected of a class during a semester will result in a condition, to be 
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worked off as the Faculty may direct. Absences, even if excused, amounting to 
one-third of all the exercises expected of a class will prevent promotion and 


graduation. 


The year begins with Morning Prayers at 9 o'clock on Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1891. Prise Entrance Examinations on Sept. 16. 


THE FACULTY are by this time somewhat widely scattered in their pursuit of 
vacation rest. President Hartranft and his family left about the first of July for 
their summer home at Chapinville,Conn. Professor Bissell spent most of July 
in work at the Summer School at Amherst. Professor Zenos started with his 
family for Chicago about the middle of July. Professor Taylor took a short 
vacation early in July at Mount Washington, Mass., then spent amonth at home, 
and is now with his family at Port Jervis, N. Y. Professor and Mrs. Pratt 
spend the month of August at Southwest Harbor, Maine. Professor HKeardslee, 
with his family, enjoyed three weeks at Black Point, Conn., early in July ; now, 
after several weeks in Hartford, he is just starting for a visit to his father’s home 
in Central New York. Professor and Mrs. Walker are at their summer home at 
Brattleboro, Vt. Professor Gillett is spending most of the vacation in Hartford; 
on Sundays he is supplying the churchat Bristol. Mr. Nash left for the West on 
July 6, attended the Christian Endeavor Convention, and by this time is in Calj- 
fornia. Mr. Perry, with his family, is spending two months at Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks. 





